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‘Spring Unlocks the Flowers.’’ 


TWENTY SCHOLARSHIPS WINNERS EDITORIALS- 
ARE ANNOUNCED Let Presbyterians Reunite! 
Our People Believe in Cooperation 
HUNGRY PEOPLE WITHOUT HOMES Montreat and the Assembly 


By Palmer Steele GEORGIA NEWS LETTER 








Letters to the Editors 
Dr. Taylor Writes on 





Nashville Convention 





Interracial Reference 
To the Editors: 


In the February 3 issue of THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN OUTLOOK there was a letter 
about race amalgamation which included 
a statement that at the Youth Convention 
on World Missions in Nashville in Decem- 
ber there were a number of ministers and 
leaders eof young people who boldly as- 
serted in discussion groups that the Chris- 
tian approach to race relations should 
include freedom of intermarriage between 
white and blacks, without stigma. These 
persons, it was stated, took the view that 
any racial segregation is wrong, etc. 

The ietter did not charge the conven- 
tion with responsibility for such state- 
ment, and therefore no reply concerning 
it has seemed necessary. My attention 
has been called recently to the fact, how- 
ever, that in the minds of some, this 
preferred silence has been misinterpreted, 
and that the letter has raised some ques- 
tion as to the attitude of mind of those 
who were responsible for the convention. 

Therefore will you allow me space to 
say: 

(1) The convention was a project spon- 
sored by the Home Mission Committee, the 
Committee on Christian Education, the 
Committee on Religious Education, and 
the Foreign Mission Committee, and its 
convention committee was composed of 
men, women and young people represent- 
ing as widely as possible the work and 
interests of the church, who planned an 
inspiring program. There was no thought 
of adverting to the idea of race and amal- 
gamation, so generally discredited today 
by Christians of both races. Certainly no 
such references were made on the plat- 
form. 


(2) There were about 2,000 people in 
attendance at the convention, of whom 
nearly 300 were adults, advisors from 
synods and presbyteries, and other lead- 
ers. There were 30 discussion groups for 
young people led by ministers and other 
leaders of our own church. All the other 
adults present were assigned to two 
groups for adults. What all of 2,000 peo- 
ple will say—or may be quoted by others 
as saying—in so many discussion groups, 
it is of course impossible to know; the 
calling of any gathering in these days 
must run that risk. 

(3) The writer of the published letter 
was assigned to one of the two adult 
discussion groups. What he and others 
said in the discussions of that group it 
is of course impossible for persons outside 
the group to know. What was said in 
other groups, there would of course be 
no opportunity for him to know, except 
by hearsay. No change in the composi- 
tion of the groups was provided for. The 
points of view expressed in such a group 
were presumably the attitudes of the ones 
who expressed them, and would have been 
the same in any other setting, as for in- 
stance at a meeting of synod or presby- 
tery. In no sense was it a part of the 
planned program. 

(4) No other such reports during the 
succeeding three months have been heard. 
That letter stands entirely alone. 3ut 
scores and scores of testimonies have been 
received testifying to the inspiration and 
power of this great gathering. 

(5) Such a statement scarcely does the 
influence of this youth convention any 
service, and might easily disturb the 
minds of some as to the motives of the 


administration of this notably successful 
gathering. God was greatly honored in 
this meeting. We all have much to thank 
him for. The central verities of our faith 
were held up time and time again. We 
had planned it that way. A new day 
dawned for many of our young people. 

There is no ground to make our church 
coneerned as to the worth and drive of 
the youth convention, and it is sincerely 
to be hoped that the blessings and the 
memory of that unusually valuable project 
in our church will not be confused in our 
discussions of the matters of race and 
other responsibilities that are before us 
all today. 

H. KERR TAYLOR, 
Chairman Convention Committee 1946, 
Youth Convention on World Missions. 

Nashville, Tenn. 


Presbyterian YOUTH 
To the Editors: 

At last our committee of publication has 
produced a youth program which can be 
effectively used in our churches. “Presby- 
terian Youth” is one of the finest publica- 
tions of its kind in the field. I sincerely 
hope that you will freely use the influence 
of THE OUTLOOK in helping to make 
this paper a success. 

CLYDE C. FOUSHEE. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

P. §.—Thanks for your editorial which 

appeared today (March 17). 


Places for Laymen 


To the Editors: 

My heart went out to “John Legion's” 
appeal to “Pity the Poor Pastor” (Feb. 
24). In the Home Mission work of our 
church the needs are many and they are 
not getting any smaller. We seem to be 
spreading our oil too thin. A thorough 
job is almost impossible because of the 
amount of territory that must be covered. 
Because of this many good opportunities 
have been missed. The minister hardly 
has a chance to talk to those who need 
the Gospel of Christ. 

One answer to the problem would be 
more ministers. We need those who have 
been trained in “the ministry of the word” 
to bring the care that our people need. 
Some of our brethren have gone _ into 
executive positions in our church’s work. 
I will grant you that many of them are 
needed there but ] have always felt that 
some of these positions would present a 
fine challenge to some of the consecrated 
laymen of our church who could do the 
work as well as any minister but who 
could never fill the responsible position 
for which the minister has been trained 
to fill. 

Some of these laymen 
shown their great worth in the high 
places of responsibility. If more of these 
men were given a chance to serve, some 
badly needed minister could take his place 
again in the pastorate. 

R. K. ROBINSON, JR. 


have already 


Helvetia, W. Va. 


May Be Wrong 
To the Editors: 

So We “Pity the Poor Pastor” in John 
Legion’s problem. We deplore the exis- 
tence of so much church agency-promo- 
tion, hired evangelism, etc. Perhaps all 
of us do, but on the basis of a somewhat 


half-truth, of which we should beware, 
Let the whole truth be expressed! Analo- 
sously speaking, we deplore the condi- 
tions which made the creation and ex- 
istence of the F. B. I. necessary, but 
thank Justice for the F. B. I. The agents 
for F. B. I. never pester a man who is 
doing a second-mile job at “being good.” 
Beyond that, they deserve the cooperation 
of the good man in helping to lift the 
delinquents. 

The man who said, “Woe is me if I 
preach not the gospel,” was the same man 
Who was so busy with his missionary 
journeys and outposts that no modern 
promotional Secretary, nor his literature, 
could have overtaken him. Truth is, some 
of his own promotional literature hag 
been preserved for the modern “poor pas- 
tor,” which, if observed, the necessity for 
the existence of much of our overhead 
promotion would vanish from our eccles- 
iastical agenda. Yes Paul was right in lay- 
ing great emphasis upon his local opera- 
tions but he also recognized the gospel 
necessity for coordination and coopera- 
tion to the point of inspiring others to 
espouse missionary and evangelistic pro- 
grams such as his, 

Operation without cooperation is con- 
sternation. 

REVERUNT MAY B. WRONG. 


Leave of Absence Problems 


To the Editors: 

Each one of our seminaries makes a 
sincere effort to inculcate respect for the 
courts of our church. One wonders why 
some of the more down-to-earth particu- 
lars of that respect so often go by the 
board. Any member of our judicatories 
ever given the chairmanship of the com- 
mittee on leave of absence can well tes- 
tify that that committee is almost always 
unable to make a report that justifies 
either its naming or existence. More 
often than not the chief offenders are 
those from whom one could rightly ex- 
pect a better example—the presumed lead- 
ers of the court, its most influential mem- 
bers. We are in the habit of finding 
much scorn poured out upon our brethren 
in another Presbyterian body, but as a 
sometime member of one of its courts 
I wish to speak in praise of some prac- 
tices I observed in a short stay in that 
presbytery. 

The chairman of the committee always 
sat at one of the exits, and enough of his 
fellow-committeemen were so arranged 
that one was at each of the other exits. 
No man left the meeting without permis- 
sion from the court’s committee, even for 
most trivial reasons—in some instances 
for the confessed reason of smoking, as 
we sometimes do without any regard for 
the business on the floor. On one occas 
sion at least the chairman of one of the 
permanent committees reported that his 
committee had been unable to conclude 
some important matters during a recess 
in which they had been meeting, and 
would the chairman of the committee on 
leave of absence be so good as to ar- 
range for each member of that committee 
to be excused for fifteen additional min- 
utes. 

Somehow there was a spirit in evidenee 
that that court merited respect, and not 
for a moment did one doubt its true dig- 
nity. 

PAUL C. DICKENSON. 
Palmetto, Fla. 





Where are the Southern Presbyterian 
summer conference centers named— 
Smyrna — Nacome — Silliman — Fern- 
cliff — Hermon ? ? ? 

The Summer Conference Guide of 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK vill 


of nt 


tell you. Make reservations early. 
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Executive Committee 
Of FC Wants Aid by 
UN in Greek Program 


Says Understanding With Russia 


Must Be Major Objective 


New York (RNS)—The United States 
was urged by the executive committee 
of the Federal Council of Churches 
here to seek the ‘‘counsel and coopera- 
tion’’ of the United Nations in the pro- 
posed program of aid to Greece and 
Turkey. 


The committee said in a statement 
that the UN would be strengthened if 
it would undertake any part of the re- 
lief program. 


“Our government should do every- 
thing possible to reinforce and equip 
the United Nations so that it will be- 
come competent to undertake such re- 
sponsibilities as President Truman now 
seeks our own government to assume,’’ 
the statement declared. 


It said the major factor occasioning 
the Truman proposal is ‘‘the attempted 
subjugation of peoples by armed minori- 
ties and outside powers using coercion 
and infiltration. © 

“The implication is clear that the 
main difficulty lies in our relations with 
Soviet Russia,’’ the committee stated. 
“It is therefore also clear that the en- 
deavor to reach an understanding with 
Russia must be a major emphasis. 

“Tf Soviet foreign policy is aggressive 
and expansionist in character, we have 
the obligation not only to discourage 
expansionist action but also to seek a 
comprehensive settlement of all our 
conflicting interests with Russia and 
thereby offer Russia the prospect of a 
peaceful development of her legitimate 
interests that will appeal to the less 
expansionist elements in her govern- 
ment.”’ 


Twenty-four Ministers and Leaders 
Attack Truman’s Plans for Greece 


New York (RNS)—President Tru- 
man’s proposed program of help to 
Greece and Turkey was attacked here 
by 24 ministers and members of peace 
groups as leading to the militarization 
of this country and eventual atomic 
conflict, 

Ministers signing the statement in- 
cluded George A. Buttrick, Allan 


Mississippi Gets Four Winners 
In Annual Scholarship Contest 


Dorothy McGhee of Texarkana Wins $2,000 Four-Year Award; 
Murray, Boyce and Sara Jackson to Have Other Large Prizes 


Twelve Southern Presbyterian girls and eight boys, now seniors in high 
school, have won scholarships ranging in value from $2,000 down to $100 which 
are to be applied on their fees at various Southern Presbyterian colleges, ac- 


cording to an announcement by 





NEWS BRIEFS 


By Religious News Service 








TRYON, N. C.—Church women here 
recently offered to give their best fur 
coats for overseas relief in distressed 
war areas, . . PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
——A bill which would bar conscientious 
objectors from appointment to _ state 
positions and also deny them other privi- 
leges of citizenship was strongly at- 
tacked here by the Rhode Island Council 
of Churches. . . JEFFERSON, MO.— 
A bill calling for compulsory immuniza- 
tion of all children entering public or 
parochial schools was amended in the 
House here to exempt Christian Scien- 
tists when parents filean affadavit stat- 
ing that immunization is contrary to 
their religious beliefs and that they rely 
on spiritual means for the maintenance 
of health. FRANKFORT, KY. 
Attorney General Eldon S. Dummit has 
ruled that children of the Christian 
Science faith are exempt from health 
and physical education courses in public 
schools, but such children must submit 
to medical examinations. . . WATER- 
BURY, CONN.—Faced with the choice 
of withdrawing their advocacy of a birth 
control bill, now before the Connecticut 
General Assembly, or severing their con- 
nection with the staff of St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital here, three physicians declare they 
will continue to support the measure. 

. NEW YORK—Final draft of the 
proposed basis of union between the 
Congregational Christian Churches and 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
has been completed and will be sub- 
mitted to both bodies within the next 
few months, 








Knight Chalmers, Bernard Clausen, 
John Oliver Nelson, Edwin McNeil Po- 
teat, and Paul Scherer. 


Executive Secretary Wade H. Boggs, of the 
Christian Education Committee in Louisville, Ky. 


Mississippi, with six winners 
last year, again leads the list with four 
out of the twenty scholarships. Florida, 
Georgia and North Carolina place three 
each. 

Dorothy Elizabeth McGhee, Texar- 
kana, Ark., wins the 4-year $2,000 
scholarship. Other 4-year prizes go to 
Joseph James Murray, Jr., Lexington, 
Va., $1,600; William Edward Boyce, 
French Camp, Miss., $1,200; and Sara 
Elizabeth Jackson, Rock Hill, S. C., 
$1,000. 


Scholarships for One Year 

Winners of the one-year awards are 
as follows: 

Edwyn Taylor Bowen, Jr., Decatur, 
Ga., $500. 

Bruce Livingston Davis, Jr., Arcadia, 
Fla., $400. 

Leon Leroy Stine, Jr., Gautier, Miss., 
$300. 

Samuel Craighead 
Charlotte, N. C., $300. 

Deborah Newton Berry, 
Miss., $300. 

Nancy Nisbet Anderson, Atlanta, Ga., 
$200. 

Lila Mills Ponder, Miami, Fla., $200. 

Sarah Allen McKee, Newellton, La., 
$200. 


Alexander, Jr., 


Gulfport, 


Other Awards 

One-hundred-dollar, one-year prizes 
go to: 

Wilbur Branch King, Atlanta, Ga. 

Lilian Baskerville Bedinger, Red 
Springs, N. C. 

Eulalie Draughon, Mobile, Ala. 

Sarah Evelyn Jackson, Jacksonville 
Beach, Fla. 

Dan Ingram 
thesda, Md. 

Virginia Irene McCormick, Shelby, N. 
C. 

Su Carolyn Boney, Batesville, Ark. 

Betty Beatrice Harrell, Shelby, Miss. 

Six of the young people listed above 
come from the homes of ministers: 
Murray, Boyce, McKee, Bedinger, Boney 
and Harrell. 


McKeithen, Jr., Be- 
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Extensive tests are required of 
competitors in this three-year-old con- 
test with several comprehensive papers 


demanded. 


Honorable Mention 


Winners of honorable mention, who 
will receive scholarships if some among 
the first twenty find it impossible to at- 
tend one or another of the church’s 
colleges, are as follows: 

Carol Louise Munger, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Alice Rachel McGill, Greer, S. 
C.; Mary Lucille High, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.; Jane Evelyn Pitman, Little Rock, 
Ark.; Charles William Grissett, De- 
Land, Fla-; Harris Edward Petree, 
Shreveport, La.; Patricia Anne McBride. 
Batesville, Ark.; Eugene Warren Her- 
ron, Dalton, Ga.; Joe Baird Morton, 
Yanceyville, N. C.; Jessie Claire Mc- 
Lendon, Raymond, Miss.; John Geof- 
frey Nuckton, Wilmington, N. C.; and 
A. Willis Norman, Jr., Clemson, S. C. 


Russian Church Considering 
Working With World Council 


Geneva (RNS, By Wireless)—There 
are “strong indications’ that the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church is friendly to the 
idea of linking itself closely to the 
World Council of Churches, W. A. Vis- 
ser ’t Hooft, general secretary of the 
ecounci!, declared here. 








FRANC L. MeCLUER 


Dr. McCluer, now president of West- 
minster College, Fulton, Mo., recently 
elected to the presidency of Lindenwood 
College, a Presbyterian, USA, college 
for women at, St. Charles, Mo., has 
served in his present position for almost 
fourteen years. During that time he 
has made an outstanding record in edu- 
cation and also in his service in various 
public affairs in the State of Missouri. A 
Presbyterian elder, he helped to develop 
the new state Constitution, then was 
made director in the campaign for its 
adoption. He is now a member of the 
Children’s Code Commission, appointed 
by the Governor. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Dr. Visser ‘'t Hooft’s statement was 
made after a series of conferences here 
between World Council leaders and Fa- 
ther Seraphin Rodinoff, representative 
of the Russian Church in Paris, who 
recently returned from Moscow where 
he discussed with Patriarch Alexei pro- 
posats for some form of understanding 
between the Russian Church and the 
World Council. 

“Collaboration between the two 
zroups,” Dr. Visser ’t Hooft asserted, 

is on the horizon, in fact, actually 
closer than the horizon.”’ 


Memorial Building at Montreat 
Planned to Honor 23 Boys 


An aggressive group of young people 
whose families spend their summers at 


APRIL 7, 1947 


Montreat, the Assembly’s summer con- 
ference grounds in western North Caro- 
lina, are hard at work to raise $25,000 
for a young people’s recreation hall 
which will be designated as a memorial 
to the 23 young men with Montreat 
background who were killed in the last 
war. 

This college-age group is headed by 
David Taylor, Nashville, and Lanier W. 
Pratt, Durham, N. C., is treasurer. 

The memorial will be a native stone 
building similar in construction to other 
Montreat buildings. It is to be located 
near Lake Susan and will be used by 
college and post-college age groups for 
worship, recreation and study purposes. 
Plans call for erection of the building in 
1949. 





BRITAIN AND ZIONISM 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





London—Though only a few weeks 
ago it was assumed that Britain would 
offer a partition plan for the solution 
of the Zionist issue, the public is not 
greatly interested in the shift in gov- 
ernment policy which has now turned 
the issue over to the United Nations. 

One reason why the problem does 
not arouse greater curiosity is because 
the man in the street is too appre- 
hensive about the domestic future of 
Britain, to be too greatly concerned 
with these imperial issues. 

Another reason is that the average 
Briton feels so perplexed and so pessi- 
mistic about the possibility of finding a 
solution which will satisfy both Jews 
and Arabs, that he is quite willing to 
shift the burden to the United Nations. 

This shift of burden is the more ac- 
ceptable because of widespread feeling 
that Britain is in circumstances too 
straightened to permit it to bear the 
imperial responsibilities of the past. 

Americans may think of these respon- 
sibilities primarily in terms of oppor- 
tunities for gain and ‘‘exploitation.”’ In 
many cases, as in India, the gains have 
disappeared altogether. In other cases 
the advantages are hidden, while the 
burden shows on the budget and the tax 
rate. In the case of Palestine the ad- 
vantage to Britain is primarily stra- 
tegic, and it is not discussed openly 
with sufficient frequency to make the 
man in the street conscious of it. 

I have heard some members of the 
Labor party declaim upon the purposes 
of the party to rebuild the empire in 
stronger and more democratic terms 
than ever. They declare that Britain 
will never become another Sweden or 
other similar small country. 

While the Dominions’ relation to 
Britain would certainly prevent such a 
development, I rather imagine that 
there are more members of the party 
who are quite prepared to liquidate the 
empire as quickly as possible. 

Indeed this group would insist that 
Mr. Churchill’s primary mistake in the 


last election was to suppose that Britons 
had a pride of empire and wanted to 
continue their past role. The election 
proved, they say, that the average man 
wants to be quit of the load of im- 
perial responsibilities, whether that 
load be calculated in spiritual or in 
economic terms. 

In regard to the Palestinian situa- 
tion in particular, the general feeling 
is that Americans oversimplify the 
problem and think and act as if there 
were no Arabs in the Near East. Britons 
are convinced that they are faced with 
a genuine case of conflicting aims, 
which they cannot resolve. 

British officials in the Near East may 
have by explicit or implicit policy helped 
to produce Arab intransigeance. But 
if that is the case, the average man 
does not know it. 


The feeling that America makes de- 
mands upon Britain in regard to Pales- 
tine without being prepared to assume 
any responsibility is practically univer- 
sal. The general feeling about Mr. Bev- 
in’s recent critical remarks (in which 
he accused Mr. Truman of _ being 
prompted by rivalry with Governor 
Dewey in his attitude on Palestine) is 
that Mr. Bevin probably spoke the 
truth, but that it was unwise to speak 
the truth in this instance. 

While it is not clear that Britain 
has really wanted to share responsibil- 
ity in regard to Palestine, even though 
we weve criticized for refusing to as- 
sume responsibility, it is quite appar- 
ent that the British and American at- 
titudes on this subject are so wide apart 
that it would have been fruitless to 
continue on the present level of nego- 
tiations. 

The United Nations may not solve 
the issue. But the impasse could never 
have been overcome within the present 
framework. There is therefore no harm 
in trying the new approach. 
(Copyright, 1947, by Religious News 

Service) 
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Any hopes for lasting peace or considerations of Christian 
compassion make the problem discussed here one of extreme urgency 


Hungry People Without Homes 


By PALMER STEELE* 


\HE PROBLEMS of relief and rehabilitation in Europe 
may be divided into two categories, the short range 
and the long range. Problems in the short range 

category are largely those of providing food, clothing, and 
shelter to millions of people who face starvation and death 
without this help. This article is primarily interested in 
these problems. 


I. THE PRESENT SITUATION 


Food. One might think that almost two years after the 
fighting has ceased in Europe the temporary problems of 
relief would be solved. This, however, is not the case. 
Last winter casualties from hunger and cold were not as 
numerous as expected. The winter was milder than any 
in recent memory. The United States and other countries 
made extraordinary efforts to supply food. Yet, mass star- 
vation occurred on a large scale, just how large will prob- 
ably never be known. The head of the World Council’s 
work and a Red Cross official puts the number at ‘‘several”’ 
millions. Mass starvation was, therefore, a fact during the 
winter of 1945-1946. 

When the tabulations for this winter are completed 
the toll is likely to be larger than anyone imagined. For 
central Europe it has been the coldest winter in eighteen 
years. This coldness is a matter of life and death. The 
1946 harvest was subnormal. In addition to shortages of 
machinery, livestock, seed and fertilizer, last year saw one 
of the worst droughts in modern European history. This 
drought was especially severe in the potentially richest 
bread producing areas, and bread is the staff of life for 
European peasants. With the whole population weakened 
by prolonged privation, the possibilities of disaster are in- 
deed great today. In a first-of-the-year roundup, the re- 
construction department of the World Council of Churches 
declares that “the most critical time since the outbreak 
of the war is probably just ahead.” The most critical 
months were expected to be March and April. 


President Hoover's Report 


The report that former President Herbert Hoover made 
on his return from a food survey of hungry Europe is 
grim and deeply moving. He painted a gloomy picture 
of all Europe, declaring that conditions all over Europe 
are the worst in fifty years. He said that ‘‘those who be- 
lieve in vengeance and the punishment of a great mass 
of Germans not concerned in the Nazi conspiracy can now 
have no misgivings, for all of them—in food, warmth, and 
shelter—have been sunk to the lowest level known in a 
hundred years of Western history.” 

A food map for Europe’s non-farm population in the 
winter of 1947, (published in the New York Times, Sun- 
day, February 23, 1947) divides the Continent into three 
classifications; countries with an average of over 2,600 
calories daily, those with an average of 2,000-2,600 calo- 
ries daily, and those with an average of under 2,000 calo- 
rises daily. The countries having over 2,000 calories daily 
were: Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Czechoslovakia, Great 
Britain, and Eire. Those having from 2,000 to 2,600 were: 
Spain, France, Belgium, Netherlands, Switzerland, Yugo- 
slovia, Bulgaria, Albania, Turkey, Lithuania, Latvia, Es- 





*Mr. Steele is pastor of the Associate Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, Lake Placid, Fla. <A graduate of Erskine 
College and Seminary, he held pastorates in Red Level, 
Ala., and Kannapolis, N. C., before going to Florida. This 
article is particularly valuable because of the way in which 
these problems of relief and rehabilitation are so concretely 
described in such brief compass, 


tonia, and the Soviet Union. Those having under 2000 
were: Portugal, Germany, Italy, Austria, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Poland, Byelo-Russia, Ukraine, Finland, and Greece. 

Generalizations are dangerous since conditions vary from 
country to country and from area to area. It has been 
estimated that half of Europe’s inhabitants, exclusive of 
European Russia, are existing on less than 2,000 calories 
a day. Albert Viton says: “In Europe the only countries 
that can be listed as blessed are Sweden and Denmark.” 
Mr. Hoover said an expert with his mission visited Italy, 
France, Belgium, Holland, and Britain and found the nu- 
tritional condition in these countries ‘‘nearly prewar nor- 
mal.” 

J. Hutchinson Cockburn, director of the reconstruction 
committee of the World Council of Churches, says the 
greatest needs are in Finland, Poland, Hungary, Austria, 
Germany, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece, Rumania and Italy. 


Seed Stocks Are Being Eaten 


Europe’s saddest picture of human misery is in the north- 
ern province of Moldavia in Rumania. It is reported that 
hundreds are dying daily from starvation and exposure. 
Many peasants are said to be subsisting largely on herbs 
and leaves. It is also said that the peasants are eating 
their seed stocks in order to keep life going at all. Many 
of the peasants are abandoning their villages in search of 
food. 

The food situation in the Ukraine and White Russia 
is said to be serious. There are reports of malnutrition 
and of shortages of seed for the spring planting. Even 
in Moscow, the center of the Soviet empire, there has been 
a reduction in rations, and the food situation is said to 
be the worst since 1943. 

Germany was divided into zones at Potsdam. Around 
the Russian zone, the “iron curtain” is drawn. What is 
going on there is unknown, except for stories that seep 
through a sort of underground, and these stories are none 
too reassuring. In the French zone, the principle of retalia- 
tion seems to operate unhindered. In this zone the aver- 
age December ration, despite the Christmas supplement, 
was only 800 calcries. In the British and American zones, 
the military governments seem concerned about the wel- 
fare of the German people. It was of this zone that Mr. 
Hoover said the people had “sunk to the lowest level known 
in a hundred years of Western history.”’ There can be 
little doubt that thousands of people will die of malnu- 
trition and hunger before this second winter of peace ends. 

In Britain, bread rationing was instituted last summer 
for the first time in its history. Rations of fat and bacon 
have been reduced and the quality of other foods has de- 
clined. Food conditions are much worse now than at any 
time during the war. Many observers see Britain doomed 
to even shorter rations. 

One might safely summarize the food situation in Europe 
by saying that it is still a hungry Continent. All the 
basic foods are still rationed in most of the European coun- 
tries. 


Houses Are Gone 


Shelter. The physical destruction in central Europe is 
far greater than can be imagined. In most of the indus- 
trial centers great areas lie in devastation and ruin. In 
such centers millions of people exist today under conditions 
whose severity can hardly be exaggerated. Partially bombed 
buildings, cellars and patched-up rooms facing streets 
piled high with debris and rubble house much of the urban 
population. In nearly all industrial centers the general 
environment is one of ruin and desolation. Such houses 
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are difficult to heat at best, and in addition there are short- 
ages of both wood and coai. In the small towns the wood 
supply is adequate for comfort. Many rural districts es- 
caped unscathed. 

Health. After years of malnutrition, hardship, and pri- 
vation one would expect the problem of health to be serious. 
This is indeed the case. The medical division of the Inter- 
national Red Cross says the inroads made by tuberculosis 
in Europe are greater than after World War I. In fact, 
it has increased in alarming fashion. Tuberculosis has 
been found to run as high as eighty-five per cent among 
Greek children. One-third of the children of Berlin are 
in danger of tuberculosis. No effective fight can be made 
against this disease until famine and shortages of medi- 
cine have been averted. Thousands of sick are still wait- 
ing and hoping for medical aid. However, the sad fact 
is that once a person contracts tuberculosis, he is lost, 
since hope of recovery under present conditions in Europe 
is infinitesimal. 

Other alarming conditions are found on the health front. 
Infant mortality rates this winter are about as high as last 
year. Surveys in several countries have revealed more 
frequent symptoms of anaemia and other vitamin-deficiency 
diseases. Many school children in Germany, between the 
ages of seven and fourteen, show such a marked loss of 
weight that the most seriously affected will suffer ‘‘an un- 
correctable growth arrest.”’ According to common reports, 
eighty-five per cent of the women in East Prussia, between 
the ages of fifteen and sixty-five, are venereally diseased. 


The Problem of DPs 


Prisoners of War. One of the most tragic injustices of 
the war is the holding of almost five million German 
prisoners of war. Almost two years after the end of the 
international conflict, millions of men of the defeated 
armies are still held in the slavery of forced labor. Mod- 
ern history records no parallel to the present situation. 
Russia holds between three and four million German pris- 
oners, Great Britain almost 400,000, and France almost 
700,000. Our own hands are not clean since we delivered 
most of the men held by the Western Allies to their present 
captors. Reports from Geneva state that many German 
prosoners of war are committing suicide. They are being 
held for indefinite periods as ‘“‘slave laborers.’’ They can. 
not return to take over support of their families. Many 
prisoners still have no news from their families who lived 
in regions now turned over to Poland and other powers. 
Attendance at religious services is declining. 

Displaced Persons. There seems to be a general impres- 
sion that most of the displaced persons in Europe are in- 
dividuals who have been swept from their homes by the 
tides of war and that they would be all right if they could 
only get back home. This is not true. Dr. Alexander 
Boeker charges that a conspiracy of silence has kept from 
the people of the Western countries the fate of twenty 
million uprooted human beings in eastern Europe. They 
are the masses of people who have been deliberately and 
intentionally deported in accordance with political policies. 
The largest group is composed of German inhabitants of 
that area of eastern Germany which is now within the 
boundaries of Poland. Next are the Sudeten Germans and 
Hungarians in Czechoslovakia. Next are the 3,000,000 Poles 
in that part of Poland which Russia has annexed. These 
are the largest, but not the only groups, that have been 
pushed out with no place to go. 


Result of Potsdam 


This crime is being committed in the name of peace. It 
is the result of an agreement made at Potsdam between 
President Truman, Prime Minister Attlee, and Marshal 
Stalin. The policy is to draw the boundaries in accordance 
with political and military programs and then push the 
pop: lations around to fit the new lines on the map. This 
is not resettlement or replacement, for there is little 
thought as to where the people can settle or where they 
will be placed. The only interest of those practicing this 
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savage policy is to get them out of where they are. 

The humen suffering and the social and spiritual dis- 
organization is incalculable. Millions of these people are 
stripped of their last possessions and shipped west. They 
arrive without food or money and with only a small pack- 
age of clothing. Many of these refugees represent families 
who have lived in one place for hundreds of years. Vast 
stretches of eastern Europe are now known as “the land 
of the dead.” In the United States zone in Gemany, these 
displaced persons have been concentrated in large, over- 
crowded camps where a minimum of food, clothing, and 
medical attention is provided. Frequently families of four 
or five persons live in one small room. All suffer gradual 
deterioration under a regime which can offer no hope for 
the future. 

Anne O’Hara McCormick has said: “If Allied statesmen 
had imagined how heavily this wandering mass of help- 
less people would beat upon themselves, they couldn’t have 
assumed so casually the moral and historic responsibility 
for the most inhuman decision ever made by governments 
dedicated to the defense of human rights.”’ 


What Is Happening to People’s Souls 


Morals. Europe today is peopled by millions who have 
been brutalized by a war waged with the ferocity of the 
jungle, who have been torn up by the roots and thrown 
out on the road to live by their wits, who find themselves 
without empleyment or opportunity, and who have been 
taught by the underground that in life’s greatest crises 
there can be no absolute standards of morality, but that 
stealing, lying, and even killing must be done to save one’s 
own life. There are cities which have openly lapsed into 
semi-savagery, in which gunfire and the screams of women 
ean be heard every night. A woman in the East Prussian 
area told Dr. John Rasmussen that she takes her children 
to bed with her every night so that Polish brigands will not 
steal them. Berlin’s Bishop Otto Dibelius is reported to 
have said in an address sometime ago: ‘‘Mothers demand 
that their syphilitic daughters be released from hospitals in 
Berlin because they cannot exist without the profits of 
the girls’ wretched trade. Around Berlin, crowds of peo- 
ple are plundering the coal trains, and when reprimanded 
by the pastors reply that they must get their rights. 
Cruelty to children increases daily. The principal inter- 
est of half-grown boys and even of seven-year-olds is to 
exchange articles in a sort of juvenile black market.” 

Morale. Conditions in Germany will be a primary fac- 
tor in determining the future of the European Continent 
and of Western Civilization as a whole. It is therefore im- 
portant that we should do all in our power to create in 
the German people a mood of hope in place of the present 
hopelessness. The psychological attitudes and outlook of 
the German people are more dangerous for the future 
than the present physical situation. 

Now, almost two years atier the fighting, the German peo- 
ple’s dreams have vanished. Defeat has closed down on 
Germany, and the penalties fall on innocent and guilty 
alike. The people are dazed and stunned. Their sense 
of frustration and hopelessness is very deep. The “British 
Zone Review” characterizes the Germans as underfed, ill- 
¢elothed individuals who feel that fate has wronged them. 
It reports a mood of apathy, despair, and sullen resent- 
ment. As a result of the collapse of the Third Reich and 
the hardships of the present, they are too disillusioned 
to believe in anything or to feel that there is anything 
worth living for. The mood of many is that of a weary 


‘cynicism. They say: ‘“‘Why should we rebuild only to have 


it all destroyed again?’’ There is widespread inertia and 
lassitude; a lack of enthusiasm for anything: a corrosive 
skepticism with reference to all moral standards and so- 
cial goals. The Germany of today might be described as 
a spiritual vacuum. Something has happened to Europe’s 
ideas of honor, morality. faith. hope, and charity which 
goes so deep that no restorative power now in evidence will 
measure up to the task of restoration. 
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Christians Must Respond 

There are some problems of special 
interest to the Christian Church, and which must be met 
Thousands of church buildings have been 


Church Problems. 


by Christians. 
destroyed in whole or in part. 
must be rebuilt. 
disrupted. 
until their altars can be restored. 


These bombed churches it. 
The life of many congregations has been 
Dispersed congregations must be shepherded 
All over Europe there 
is a dearth of pastors and religious leaders. 
areas more than half the churches are without pastors. 
The re-establishment of theological seminaries and Chris- 
tian training schools is an important matter. 
have been sacked and many of the treasured masterpieces 
of Christian literature have been destroyed. 
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In some _ Catholics. 


Libraries ing people. 


Stewart Her- 


7 


man of the World Council of Churches reports that the 
Russians have been confiscating tons of books from theo- 
logical seminaries in Hungary. Bibles and Christian litera- 
ture should be put in the hands of people who hunger for 
In the great Silesian slice of new Poland, German 
Evangelicals are going and Polish Catholics are coming. 
Of four hundred Protestant churches in this area before 
the war, three hundred have already been taken over by 
Apparently the process is still going on. 
conditions call for Protestants to unite their forces in 
bringing a religious ministry to a miserable and despair- 


These 


(Next week: What the Churches Have Done; and What 
Remains to Be Done.) 
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EDITORIAL 


Let Presbyterians Reunite! 


In the discussions now underway with 
regard to the reunion of the Presby- 
terian Churches, US, and USA, it is the 
sober judgment of good men and women 
all over the church that these should 
be carried along on as high a plane as 
possible. Whether these two churches 
shall be reunited or not is of less im- 
portance than that the spirits of those 
who discuss the question shall be kept 
above un-Christian devices and appeals 
to unworthy motives. We recognize 
that it is difficult to discuss without 
bitterness any subject where men’s feel- 
ings are deeply involved, but at the 
same time, we are convinced that we 
must seek by all the powers at our dis- 
posal to achieve this good end. 

In particular, we deplore the appeals 
which are now being made to the mem- 
bers of our church based upon fears and 
suspicions of their brethren. This, we 
believe, is unworthy of Christian 
leaders. More than this, if we cannot 
accept without suspicion the word of 
honorable Christian gentlemen such as 
those who compose the membership of 
our sister church, then the reflection is 
not upon them, but upon us. 

Men who are opposed to the reunion 
of the churches on general principles 
declare that they are for unity as a prior 
basis for church union. We accept their 
declarations and we appeal to them to 
demonstrate that spirit of unity which 
must mark the actions and relationships 
of us all. Weagree: Unity is our need; 
let us have some telling examples of it. 

We admit the charge that this matter 
of the reunion of these two churches 
lies upon us as a duty and as an obliga- 
tion. For us, it is the will of God. That 
means duty. It imposes obligation. If 
others cannot see it as such, it still re- 
mains for us, and for a constantly in- 
creasing number, a duty, an obligation. 
If God were not commanding the repair 
of this 86-year-old breach, then we 
could dismiss the idea; we could forget 











it. But he does command it. Those 
who hear him speaking can never turn 
their backs upon this call. The reunion 
of the churches is sure to come. It is 
as certain as the rising sun, the ebb and 
flow of the tides. The two churches 
will again be united as they were for 
155 years of their American life. Those 
who are concerned to delay this high 
objective are hindering what is in the 
eyes of increasing multitudes in our 
church the triumphing will of God. 

We Presbyterians are one people. 
Our ministers and our church members 
flow back and forth across our imagi- 
nary boundaries without misgivings— 
and often without being aware of differ- 
ences in the churches. We _ support 
jointly some of our best educational in- 
stitutions, We put our money into 
many of the same home and foreign 
mission projects. We think nothing of 
it. We know we are one people. 

The union of the churches will not 
solve all our problems. Indeed, it will 
create many new ones; it will require 
numerous difficult adjustments—but the 
local congregations involved will know 
few if any of them—just as many mem- 
bers of our churches today do not really 
know whether they are Presbyterians 
US or USA. 

No one of whom we have heard 
argues for this union because of any 
values which may come from greater 
numbers (at the same time however it 
should be pointed out that every one of 
our churches, presbyteries, synods and 
our entire denomination is striving 
greatly by evangelistic endeavor to be 
larger and larger). Bigness is no argu- 
ment for this reunion. But the trans- 
formation of our church from an iso- 
lated, sectional organization with re- 
gional interests, to one that can pray 
and work in terms of our whole nation 
will be a tremendous gain. Our leaders 
and members have suffered greatly—our 
church has suffered—by being sec- 
tionalized. We have gifts of life and 
service which our country needs. Our 
influence has been shut off from many 
of the avenues of opportunity because 
we have been hemmed in by a limited 
frontier. The time has come to remove 
it. The day of our greater opportunity 
nears. 

Men cry out for a spiritual advance, 
an awakening, They cry in vain. This 
cannot come to pass until, in every pos- 
sible relationship, regardless of who was 


at fault in the past, we leave our sacri- 
fice at the foot of our altars and first go 
to make everything as right with our 
brethren as we can make it (Matt. 5:28- 
24). Spiritual power will be blocked 
until we can realize such a demonstra- 
tion of unity as can be seen by the non- 
Christian world about us. When men 
see this active, compelling spirit of 
Christian unity and brotherhood, they 
will know that God has sent a Savior 
(John 17:20, 23). If we can rely upon 
the words of our Lord, many men will 
not believe, cannot believe, until such 
a demonstration of unity is provided. 
Our present disunity and the appeals to 
unworthy motives—all these are not 
helping the world to believe in Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Savior. 

Whatever may be the difficulties, it is 
our conviction that God’s Holy Spirit 
will be available to men who—even at 
great personal sacrifice—are found in 
the hard way of odedience. 

After all, everyone of us is the ser- 
vant of a King into whose hands we 
have committed our all. If he wants 
the Southern Presbyterian Church to be 
transformed, we have no fears that it 
will suffer what is termed “liquidation.” 
Such “liquidation’”’ could be but the kind 
which our Savior pointed to when he 
said, ‘‘Except a grain of wheat fall into 
the earth and die it abideth by itself 
alone; but if it die it beareth much 
fruit. He that loveth his life loseth it 
and he that hateth his life in this world 
shall keep it unto life eternal’ (John 
12:24-25). 

It is our conviction that such obedi- 
ence to him will lead us on the other 
side of any sacrifice to something 
greater in the will of God than we have 
known. We refuse to believe that ac- 
ceptance of the Christian challenge 
leads to doom. It is our faith—and we 
boldly affirm it—that the acceptance of 
any sacrifice demanded by obedience to 
the will of God leads not to death but 
to life, 

If we could not so believe in the 


providence of an all-wise and all-power- 


ful God who holds not only us but our 
great church in the palm of his hand, 
then we would be of all men most miser- 
able. 

PRESBYTERIANS, LET US RE- 
UNITE! We have nothing to lose but 
our dividing walls; we have nothing to 
fear but our disloyalty to the purpose of 
God. 
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EDITORIAL 


Our People Believe in Cooperation 





Zealous men who have beer? stirring 
the hustings in their efforts to make 
Presbytcrian elders and ministers more 
critical of our joint work with other de- 
nominations in the Federal Council of 
Churches do our church no honor and 
render a flagrant disservice to the King- 
dom of God. 

Because of those who react violently 
to suggestions of applying the gospel 
of Christ to certain matters of daily life, 
efforts are being made to encourage 
elders in particular to support any 
movement which would pull us apart 
from cooperation with the great his- 
toric churches of our nation. These 
men, who are being bombarded with 
propaganda, if they can see the situa- 
tion as they view church cooperation 
in their own communities (and it is es- 
sentially the same) will have none of 
this taik of isolation 
disappointed they are when one of the 


They know how 


churches in their town gets a new min- 
ister who won't cooperate; they are not 
too happy about a congregation that 
won't work with the others. 

McDowell Richards, of Co- 
lumbia Seminary, who is one of our 
two representatives on the Federal 
Counci!’s executive committee, puts the 
principle in a way that appeals to every- 


Preside 
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body. Says he, “I believe in working 
with the other churches in my com- 
munity and with the other denomina- 
tions in my state. In the same way, I 
believe that the churches of our coun- 
try must work together.’’ That is all 
the Federal Council is: the churches of 
our communities working together 
across the nation. 

This principle of Christian coopera- 
tion begins on the local level, or it 
doesn’t begin. If it is valid there it is 
valid in its farthest outreaches. Now, 
in our troubled world, men are being 
called to a greater spirit of world-wide 
cooperation than they have ever known. 
They see its imperative character. Dr. 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, of the World 
Council of Churches, as reported in 
these columns last week, declares it 
“nothing short of a miracle’ to see a 
hundred Christian denominations now 
working closely together in world re- 
construction. ‘‘When the war divided 
the churches,’’ he said, ‘‘it could have 
heen expected that the church coopera- 
tion thermometer would fall, but the 
churches realized they had to get to- 
gether. Now this collaboration in 
religious reconstruction is greater than 
the world has ever seen.” 

No man who tries to pull our South- 
from 
ihese works of pressing need where we 
carry our part of the load does us any 
favor. Any fair-minded man who comes 
to understand the tremendous work 
which our church shares through the 
Federal Council of Churches makes 
short work of non-cooperating isola- 
‘ionists who want to see us draw apart 
into some self-righteous corner. The 
overwhelming votes of the General As- 
sembly in these recent years would in- 
cicate that more and more of our lead- 


ern Presbyterian Church away 


ing churchmen see it this way and are 
determined to keep it so. 


Montreat and the Assembly 


Some of our friends who know Mon- 
treat’s structure inside-out have been 
telling us since last fall, as Mr. Rose 
wrote (OUTLOOK, March 3), that some 
of the actions requested of the General 
Assembly by different synods simply 
cannot be attained. They say that the 
particular character of the Montreat 
charter cannot now be legally changed 
without the loss of valuable privileges 
which the State would not permit to 
remain in thé revised charter. This is 
probably true. Any structural change 
(as in the charter) would be unwise. 
Therefore, if these ends sought by the 
synods (and twelve of them, plus a 
strong presbytery in another, are over- 
turing the Assembly) are to be heeded, 
perhaps these two things can be done: 

1. The Assembly can recommend (it 
cannot instruct) that the directors of 
the Montreat 
the expenses of the Assembly’s repre 


Association provide for 


sentatives and those sent by the synods 
to the annual meeting where elections 
are held and the directors are named. 
This would add an expense, to be sure, 
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but the wholehearted cooperation of 
able men from across the church would 
be a great reward for such an expedi- 
ture. 

2. The Assembly can recommend that 
these representatives should have a 
more definite part in the planning and 
development of Montreat's policies and 
program. This is permitted under the 
present charter. In the past their only 
function has been to elect the directors 
into whose hands all Montreat matters 
were dropped for the ensuing year. Of 
course, it is not to be expected that 
able men, busy with many affairs, could 
take a long trip just to vote on one 
simple motion of election. This very 
fact that only a few such representa- 
tives (out of the Assembly’s 34 and 
the synods’ 16) have been present each 
year has worked against Montreat. The 
brains and initiative of these men and 
their widespread influence have been, 
and are, Montreat’s to command. It is 
through that group that this spiritual 
center of our church can become more 
than ever Assembly-wide in its scope 
and power. 

This is one thing the 1947 Assembly 
It can recommend that steps 
like these be taken and it can ask for 
a report on the recommendations at 
the next Assembly. We have no doubt 
that the men close to the center of 
Montreat’s direction will be glad to em- 
brace these suggestions and to make 
the most of them. 


can do: 


Presbytery Problems 


The 87 presbyteries of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church meet this month. 
All will face crowded dockets. Among 
many other items will be found: 

(1) Setting up regular committees on 
Negro Work and on Christian Relations, 
as outlined by the General Assembly. 
If effective work is to be done by the 
Assembly some group in eack presbytery 
will have to be charged with these re 
sponsibilities. 

(2) Stressing the continuing needs of 
war relief. 

(3) Condemning legislation now 
pending in the national Congress which 
would make available public funds for 
parochial schools. 

(4) Studying the idea of making the 
church year begin on January 1, as rec- 
ommended in a letter by Walter R. 
Courtenay and published here March 17. 

(5) Considering the advisability of 
conducting physical, mental and per- 
sonality tests for candidates for the 
ministry, in addition to the usual re- 
ligious tests, as discussed here last Octo- 
ber 21, 

(6) Facing many which 
could be eliminated by the erection of an 
Assembly’s Advisory Committee as con- 
templated in an overture carried over 
from the last Assembly (OUTLOOK. 
Feb. 17 and 24). The lively correspon- 
dence with regard to John Legion’s re- 
cent article here reveals something of 
this need, 


problems 
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INDIFFERENT WALLS 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





‘‘Who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ?’”” Romans 8:35. 


VEN A SLIP of the tongue may 

have a kind of inspiration. A 

young mother, apologizing for her 
infant’s rather outspoken complaints, 
said to her hostess: ‘He'll be all right 
after a while, when he gets used to 
these indifferent walls.”’ 

We can all sympathize with the baby. 
It is not change that makes us cry. It 
is indifference all about us. The 
strange is frightening not chiefly be- 
cause it is new, but because being new 
it seems to have no interest in us or for 
us. A boy may feel more lonely in a 
great city than ever in his home town. 
He does not lack for company, but the 
company doesn’t care. 

The walls of life do seem indiffer- 
ent. Let any man who thinks himself 
important go to the nearest large town 
and stand on a street corner and re- 
flect. Here are 100,000 people (let us 
say) and how many of them know me? 
Ninety-nine thousand of them never 
heard of me. Let a man look 
over the history of his country in the 
decade just before he was born. No 
one expected him, his absence was not 
even suspected, the world wagged on 
without him. Let his eye rove through 
the future, ten years after his death. 
How many will recall him, how often 
will his name be on any lips? It is not 
the size of the human race that is ap- 
palling—you could bundle the lot of us 
into the Grand Canyon and hardly dam 
the river—but the fact that it goes on 
and on, most of it quite unconscious of 
our presence, indifferent whether we 
live or die. 


The race itself appears surrounded 
and hemmed in by forces no individual 
can control. The stirring of ideas on 
the Danube may kill a farm boy on the 
Dan; the clash of cultures far above 
his head may destroy‘ a peasant who 
never heard of either. Mergers made 
in luxurious offices have offered hard- 
working employees the choice between 
beggary and suicide. 


HE INDIFFERENCE of Nature 
has been celebrated by Lucretius 
and Hardy, but felt by millions 

less articulate. The stars wheel in their 
courses no more swiftly now that we 
human beings gaze upon them than 
when there was not a human eye to see 
them On a winter’s night the moon 
shines as brightly upon a murderer as 
on a madonna. The sun does not veil 
its face for Belsen nor temper its rays 
for Bethlehem. The sun rises and the 
rain comes down on just and unjust 
alike. Disease germs do not spare the 
righteous; shrapnel cuts the arteries 
of the devout and the devilish; starva- 


tion in Germany strangles the devoted 
mother, the aged pastor, the innocent 
child, not less than the hounds of the 
old Gestapo. 


If the laws of physics and physiology 
eare for no man, neither do what we 
call the laws of averages, the statistical 
probabilities that surround our lives 
like blank impersonal walls. So many 
persons a year get hit by cars or killed 
in them; if you have not yet had your 
accident, it is coming nearer. So many 
persons each year are stricken with 
heart trouble, or arthritis, or tubercu- 
losis; you cannot be a fugitive from 
the law of averages forever. For death 
always comes at the end. No wall of 
life looks more indifferent than this 
last one. Clamber over the others as 
you may; the last is one you will not 
leap. ‘‘All things come alike to all,” 
mourned Koheleth; “there is one event 
to the righteous and to the wicked.”’ 
Death will not move aside for saint or 
sinner. The freest life must face this 
wall at last. 


LL TRUE; yet not all the truth. 
A For the Christian sees the house 

of life in the light of faith. What 
the crying baby learns in time about his 
new room, the grown man learns about 
the walls of life. They were buiit 
wisely and in love. In themselves they 
are indeed indifferent. There is no 
heart in brick and plaster; there is no 
benevolence in the sunshine, no anger 
in the storm. It is as impossible for 
the law of averages to regard any in- 
dividual as it is for the human race, 
as a whole, to love or hate him. Yet it 
is the Christian faith, and with empha. 
sis the faith of the Calvinist, that the 
walls of life are set and planned and 
built by Infinite Wisdom and Infinite 
Love. They are the very structure of 
things great and small, the structure 
within which we are challenged to build 
the mansions of our souls. It is not 
the walls, it is the people within, that 
make a home. So it is not the walls 
of life, however blank they be, that 
give to life its meaning; it is what we 
do inside them. The foundations were 
laid in His eternal purposes; and it 
within them we lie crying and complain- 
ing, it is not their fault, nor His. Walls 
are only a house, after all, not a home. 
It is ours to create, within the bare 
walls of existence, living-rooms for Love. 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Georgia’s Troubles 
Are All the South’s 


Georgia News Letter 


Georgia’s troubles have been much in 
the news in recent months. The last 
news letter was written on the day Gov- 
ernor-elect Eugene Talmage died. Now 
the state has just received the ruling by 
the state Supreme Court by which 
Herman Talmage is ousted from the 
governor’s office and Lieutenant Gover- 
nor M. E. Thompson takes charge. The 
countless jokes about Georgia’s two 
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governors have hidden from many the 
deeper issues involved. Herman Tal- 
mage, in assuming the position of gov- 
ernor, pushed the program of his late 
father. It was essentially a reversal of 
the liberal trend of Ellis Arnall, especi- 
aily in matters of race and labor. The 
white primary bill and the anti-closed 
shop laws are the result. Christian peo- 
ple in the state are divided in their at- 
titudes. Many have actively opposed the 
Herman Talmage leadership and trends. 
Episcopal Bishop John Moore Walker 
and Baptist pastor Joseph A. Rabun are 
prominent examples of this movement. 
Ministerial associations in Atlanta, 
Macon, Columbus, LaGrange and other 
cities have spoken against the white 
primary bill. The press of the state was 
almost entirely opposed to the Talmage 
program. On the other hand, many 
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DID YOU KNOW 


—that the average attendance in 
Southern Presbyterian Sunday 
schools is about 60 per cent of the 





enrollment, varying about as fol- 
lows: 
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Mixed Adult classes .......... 55 
Men’s Bible classes .......... 54 
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Christians active in their churches have 
supported this trend, convinced that the 
measures are both wise and necessary. 
Certainly it is clear that Georgia is fac- 
ing in more acute form problems com- 
mon to all the Southland, and with an 
uneasy conscience is seeking a solution. 


Columbia Seminary Opens 
New Mission Projects 

Columbia Seminary in Decatur is now 
opening its third new mission training 
project within six months. These field 
projects afford to all seminary students 
practical training of a significant and 
varied nature. First project to be taken 
over was the Formwalt downtown mis- 
sion which serves all age groups in one 
of the thickly congested and poorer sec- 
tions of the city. This has been a great 
success. Second project grew out of the 
Formwalt work. When one of the boys 
of the mission got into trouble, his 
teacher followed him and found an ave- 
nue for service at the newly established 
Fulton County Boys Training School. 
The entire religious program of this in- 
stitution has now been taken over by the 
evangelism department and made a part 
of the seminary’s field work, opening up 
an opportunity for training in juvenile 
work and affording an experience in the 
Juvenile Court in Atlanta. Now comes 
a third project. For some time students 
have been holding noonday services for 
the mothers at the Central church’s baby 
clinic, but the need was felt for more 
extensive training in hospital work, so 
eight teams have been organized on a 
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yoluntary basis to hold one afternoon 
service each week at the Lawson Gen- 
eral Hospital, working under the super- 
yision of Cecil A. Thompson, the semi- 
nary’s field work director, in conjunction 
with the hospital chaplains and the Red 
Cross field director. Another project, 
expected to be developed soon, will pro- 
vide services and Bible study at the 
Scottish Rite Hospital for Crippled Chil- 
dren. An important part of this field 
work program is a greatly needed sta- 
tion wagon. Only a part of the neces- 
sary funds has as yet been secured. 


In the Churches 


The Columbia Presbyterian Church 
was organized in Decatur February 16 
with a charter membership of 49. Mem- 
bers live in the vicinity of the seminary 
and services are being held at the pres- 
ent time in the seminary chapel. . 

In Augusta’s Lakemont area a coopera- 
tive work is being sponsored by three 
churches, a store has been purchased for 
a chapel and the program is being 
broadened. . . . The Log Cabin Church, 
Macon, will buy a lot about a half-mile 
from its present location on a main line 
of travel where it expects to build. . . 
An architect has been employed by the 
Hapeville church, looking toward an ex- 
pansion program, . . . At Pathersville 
and Hogansville manses have been 
added to the church property. . . The 
Presbytery of Atlanta has erected a com- 
mittee on strategy to work out a pro- 
gram of expansion to meet the develop- 
ing needs of Greater Atlanta in the next 
ten years. A _ specialist in population 
analysis and development trends is be- 
ing called in to advise and to survey the 
situation. On the basis of his studies 
a five-year program will be projected. 
A survey which followed the 
recent visitation evangelism campaign in 
Atlanta indicates that churches will re- 
ceive nearly 85 per cent of those who 
made commitments during the four 
nights of visiting. The Woman’s 
Auxiliaries of the five southeastern 
synods plan to provide a number of du- 
plex type buildings near the Columbia 
Seminary campus for the use of mis- 
sionaries on furlough. The plan is in- 
spired by Richmond’s Mission Court and 
will be called Mission Haven. . . . The 
men’s club of the Chapel-in-the-Gardens 
church in Savannah’s Garden City has 
marked up a number of impressive 
records in service for Thornwell Orphan- 
age, remodeling Sunday school facilities, 
sponsoring Boy Scouts, and opening a 
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community Sunday school at Port Went- 
worth which started with an enrollment 
of 80. . . . More than 250 church music 
leaders from 41 churches attended a 
church music institute at Central church, 


Atlanta, in February when John Milton 
Kelly, Presbyterian, USA, director, was 
in charge. 
JOHN S. McMULLEN. 
Milledgeville. 











say . . . then send for 


this booklet 


ECENTLY we received this from 
a man in Texas (name furnished 
on request): 

“One of your booklets has fallen 
into my hands and it would appear 
from its perusal that the impossible is 
made possible, in that one can have 
their cake and eat it too. I understand 
that a certain part of the funds given 
you can be deducted as a donation on 
income tax forms, and also a part of 
the interest received from you can be 
deducted for a certain number of years. 
It looks like I have been over-looking 
the best investment in the world. I 
only hope to increase the amount sent 
you many fold during the next few 
years.” 


He was referring to our Annuity 
Gift plan, whereby one can buy a 
guaranteed life-time income for himself 
or for another person and at the same 
time make a gift of the principal to 
Foreign Missions. 


His letter is only one of many in our 
files from happy annuitants. A widow 
in Florida writes: 

“After my husband’s death I turned 
over his life insurance funds to the 
Executive Committee of Foreign Mis- 
sions on the Annuity plan. This has 
proved most satisfactory, insuring re- 
lief from the uncertainty, of making 
safe investments, prompt interest pay- 
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In the World?” 


Read what these people 






ments and that the funds would finally 
be used as we desire they should be.” 


A retired missionary who is an an- 
nuitant writes from North Carolina: 


“It is a most attractive plan by 
which those who desire to aid the world- 
wide extension of the Kingdom of God 
can do so without depriving themselves 
of the necessities of life. The Annuity 
Fund provides an opportunity by which 
a lover of the Kingdom may be a 
channel of blessing to benighted souls 
throughout the earth by the investment 
of funds that will bring him an interest 
which will compare favorably with 
rates secured from the leading business 
concerns. All the while he is com- 
forted by the assurance that his in- 
vestment is under the control of an 
absolutely trust-worthy agency who 
has at heart not only the best interest 
of the investor but also the greatest 
good of the benighted nations of the 
earth. Best of all, his investment con- 
beneficent 
mission after the investor has finished 
his earthly career and joined the ranks 


before the 


tinues to discharge his 


of the great company 
Throne.” 


Our Annuity Gift plan offers many 
advantages which we will welcome the 
opportunity to explain. Let us send 
you, without charge or obligation, a 
copy of our booklet, “A Guaranteed 
Life Investment with Mutual Benefits 
for Yourself and Others.”” Write to- 
day to 


Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN 


MISSIONS 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
P. O. Box 330 


Nashville 1, Tenn, 
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receives another tribute 


The Rev. Mr. Hoffman, minister of Christ 
Church, writes: 


“Your ‘Carillonic Bells’ has been in 
operation in our church for almost 
a year, and there has been fulsome 
praise not only from our own mem- 
bers but also from other groups in 
the city. There is simply no compar- 
4g them with the old tubular chimes 
we used before —‘Carillonic Bells’ 
is so much superior. It not only 
adds to worship on Sunday, but also 
extends the message of the gospel 
for miles from our tower daily.” 


In choosing a carillon, as the voice of 
your church, choose by ear. It is this test, 
this factor of audible beauty, that has decided 
hundreds of churches, schools and colleges 
in favor of CARILLONIC BELLS. Its richer 
tone and beautiful clarity are beyond 
rivalry, achieving a musical brilliance 
impossible with ordinary bells or chimes. 


CARILLONIC BELLS can be installed in 
your church tower without additional 


construction. For further details write us, 
at Dept. PO-4. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Graham G. Lacy, former Navy chap- 
lain who has been supply pastor at Grace 
Covenant church, Richmond, Va., has 
accepted a call to the Central church, 
Washington, D. C., and will begin his 
duties there May 1. 

Cecil M. Brown from Williston, Fla., 
to Denmark, S. C. 

Denver S. Blevins from Pine Hall, N. 
C., to Route 1, Kenly, N. C. 

J. Marshall Guthrie, graduate stu- 
dent at Louisville Seminary, has been 
ealled to the pastorate of the Troy, Mo., 
church and may begin his work there 
about June 1. 

Error: Information recently received 
indicating the removal of F. B. Parker 
from Union Seminary in Richmond to 
Orlando, Fla., was in error. He is still 
at the seminary. 
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Edmund D. Viser, Soddy, Tenn., has 
been called to the pastorate of the Ban- 
ner Elk, N. C., church. 


RELIGIOUS EMPHASIS SPEAKERS 


T. Russell Nunan, Greenville, Miss., 
was one of the leaders during Religious 
Emphasis Week at the University of 
Mississippi recently. 

Robert S. Woodson, Yazoo City, Miss., 
shared in the leadership of the Reli- 
gious Emphasis Week program at the 
University of Mississippi and also at 
Mississippi State College. 


CONFERENCE SPEAKER 


William E. Phifer, Jr., Westminster 
church, Nashville, Tenn., will speak on 
“The Source of Power,’’ April 11 when 
the National Council on the New Ap- 
proach to the Alcohol Problem meets in 
Nashville. 


AT SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION 


Ernest Trice Thompson, of the Union 
Seminary faculty and co-editor of this 
paper, will be one of the speakers on 
the Bible hour at the 21st quadrennial 
International Sunday School convention 
in Des Moines, Iowa, July 23-27. 


BLACKWOODS IN MISSOURI 


When James R. Blackwood of Prince- 
ton, N. J., was installed recently as the 
US minister in St. Charles, Mo., his 
father, Andrew W. Blackwood, came 
from Princeton Seminary and delivered 
the sermon. 
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Plan Your Outing This Year 


LAKE CHESTER 


On U. S. Highway No. 1 — Next to Colony Inn — Opposite Half-Way House 
For your protection—new filter plant. 
For your pleasure—new equipment. 
Will open Memorial Day. 
Popular prices. 


Five miles from Richmond—11 miles from Petersburg and Hopewell. 


A good place to have a good time anytime. 


Ride through on your next pleasure drive. h 
Lake Chester, R. F. D. 15, Richmond, Va., or phone Richmond 7-5061. 
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BIBLE STUDY 
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The Kingdom Established 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR APRIL 13 


I Samuel 9:1-2; 11:12-13; 15:1, 22-26, 34-35 


The Old Testament is perennially in- 
teresting, in part because of its skillful 
portrayal of human character. Every 
type of man that we find in the world 
today we find living before us in its 
pages. But no character in the Old 
Testament is more interestingly, more 
skillfully portrayed than the one we 
study now—Saul, a man of great pos- 
sibilities and early success, who failed. 

For 250 years the Children of Israel 
had floundered under the rule of the 
judges. No sooner was the strong hand 
of one judge removed than Israel under- 
went a religious and political collapse. 
During the whole of this time there was 
no national unity and no real adminis- 
tration of justice. ‘‘Every man did that 
which was right in his sight.”” The na- 
tional renaissance which was to end at 
last in the empire of David and Solomon 
was begun by Samuel. He revived their 
religion, recovered their independence, 
and re-established justice in the land. 
Our story, beginning a quarter’s study 
in Old Testament history, begins when 
Samuel was an old man. 


I. Saul’s Initial Success, I Sam. 8-14. 


1. His Election to the Throne, 8-10. 
Samuel was growing old. He was no 
longer able to administer justice 
throughout the land, and the sons to 
whom he had delegated a part of his re- 
sponsibilities were venal and corrupt. 
The responsible leaders of the people, 
not wishing to go back to the chaotic 
days of the Judges, came to Samuel as 
the one man who possessed the con- 
fidence of the people and asked him to 
choose them a king. Samuel was hurt 
at being asked to step aside from the 
position which he had occupied (few 
men realize that the time has come for 
them to retire) and was inclined to dis- 
approve of a monarch, but finally after 
praying about the matter decided to 
accede to their request. 

There was in Benjamin a stately, un- 
usually fine looking young man named 
Saul, who towered a head taller than 
all his neighbors (in our day he would 
have been a star athlete). His father 
belonged to the nobility and was a man 
of wealth (mighty man of wealth is a 
better reading than mighty man of 
valor). While modest in estimating his 
own powers (9:21; 10:22) he had been 
dreaming of deliverance from’ the 
enemies who were again oppressing the 
land (this is the significance of 9:19). 
It is possible that Samuel had observed 
him for some time and had been pleased 
with him, for Ramah, where Samuel 


lived, and Gibeah, Saul’s abode, were 
only a few miles apart. 

One day this young man set out with 
his servants to seek his father’s lost 
asses. During the progress of his search 
he called upon Samuel, hoping that the 
seer could help him locate the lost 
animals (perhaps there were other more 
private reasons as well). Samuel, on 
his part, was convinced already that 
this young nobleman was the Hebrew’s 
needed leader. He gave a public dinner 
in his honor, talked with him about his 
dreams for ending the tyranny of the 
Philistines (9:19), indicated that he 
was the man whom God had chosen, and 
anointed or consecrated him privately 
for the task. 

This secret anointing (9:1—10:16) 
was followed by the formal election, in 
which Saul was chosen by lot and 
publicly accepted by a majority of the 
people as the first king of Israel (10:17- 
27). There was a strong minority 
however that held themselves aloof. 
Saul was wise enough to proceed cau- 
tiously. He did not put on any kingly 
airs but returned to his home in Gibeah 
and continued to work on his farm 
(11:5). During this whole period Saul 
is represented as being modest, dutiful, 
patient, and thorough. His character 
is as attractive as his appearance is com- 
pelling. : 

2. His Wars. In chapters 11-14 we 
have an account of the wars waged by 
Saul to secure the nation’s independence 
and to establish its boundaries. 

(1) The war against the Ammonites, 
in which he vindicates his right to the 
throne, 11:1-15. Saul was king in 
name, but he needed to consolidate his 
position and arouse the people’s enthu- 
siasm by some heroic deed. The op- 
portunity came when the Ammonites 
besieged Jabesh-Gilead and threatened 
to put out the right eyes of its de- 
fenders. The people appealed for help. 
When the news reached Gibeah, where 
Saul dwelt, there was great mourning. 
Returning from the field with his cattle 
Saul heard the loud oriental wailing and 
was informed of its origin. Moved by 
the spirit of God, he seized two oxen, 
quartered them, and sent the mes- 
sengers with them throughout the 
country, bearing the message, ‘‘He who 
does not follow Saul, his cattle shall 
suffer this fate.’’ 


This call aroused the people. They 
flocked to Saul’s standard. By the way 
of Bezek he crossed the Jordan. Very 


early in the morning he attacked the 
Ammonite camp and destroyed it. The 


enthusiastic people confirmed Saul’s 
kingship with appropriate ceremonies 
at Gilgal. Wisely, magnanimously 
(though not all modern statesmen 
would agree) Saul refused to take the 
disciplinary action against those who 
had opposed his original election. 

(2) The war against the Philistines, 
in which he secured the nation’s inde- 
pendence, 13:1—-14:46. For years now 
the Philistines had had their garrisons 
in the land, and Israel paid tribute to 
them as a subject nation. Immediately 
after his return from Jabesh, Saul and 
his son, Jonathan, began the struggle 
for freedom. Instead of dismissing the 
troops gathered for the relief of Jabesh- 
Gilead, Jonathan gave the signal for a 
general insurrection by murdering the 
hostile governor of Gibeah, while Saul 
again sounded the call to arms. The 
Philistines at once gathered their hosts. 
The people, terrified, rather than em- 
boldened by Saul’s actions, began to 
flee into caves and cliffs as in Gideon’s 
time. After the two hostile armies had 
faced each other for some time, a bold 
stroke on Jonathan’s part brought suc- 
cess. Climbing recklessly, he and his 
armor-bearer crossed the canyon of 
Michmash, surprised the enemy and 
brought disastrous panic into the 
enemy’s camp. Then Saul began the 
battle, which soon became the pursuit 
of the disbanded enemy, He gained a 
great victory and the Philistines were 
expelled from the land, 

(3) The wars against the surround- 
ing nations (14:47-52). These cam- 
paigns are barely summarized by the 
sacred historian. But as a result of 
Saul’s military prowess Israel became 
an established power. For the first time 
it began to take a real place among the 
nations of the world. Saul proved him- 
self to be the best warrior that Israel 
had possessed since the days of Joshua. 
He also showed many fine traits of char- 
acter. He was prompt and energetic, 
modest and magnanimous, with many of 
the qualities that make a man a suc- 
cessful leader. But we also begin to 
see certain elements of weakness. Saul 
was sometimes hasty and rash (ef. 
14:24-45), and he had already begun 
to show that dangerous tendency to set 
his own will against the revealed will 
of God, a tendency too to excuse his 
own derelictions, rather than to come 
to God in genuine repentance (cf. 
especially 13:8-12; 14:24, 43-45). 


II. Saul’s Ultimate Failure, 
Chaps. 15-31. 


Dr. Kittel, in his book, “Great Men 
and Movements in Israel,” says: 


“King Saul was like a brilliant 
meteor, vanishing as rapidly as it came. 
Attracting the attention of all, making 
all hearts beat proudly with joy, and 
arousing great hopes, it appeared on 
Israel’s horizon. Hardly risen, not yet 
having reached its zenith, the meteor 
turned quickly, only to sink and to fall 
slowly lower and lower. The brilliant 
hero, like a shining Siegfried, had killed 
the dragon Ammon, and then in a swift 
course of victory, cheered the people, 
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with laurels crowning his brow, having 
driven the country’s enemy to _ the 
boundary, was suddenly halted and 
held, as if spellbound by an invisible 
hand, 

“Saul was like a steed that is un- 
expectedly checked in the midst of its 
joyous course, that stops, leaves the 
road, shies, and is turned from its 
course, The tall hero, whose noble ap- 
pearance had been the delight of all 
who saw him was bowed down. His 
clear, frank countenance was darkened, 
his sparkling eyes dimmed, clouded the 
brow that had formerly been held so 
high, that had reflected confidence, good 
fortune and success. Furrows of grief 
and care marred his noble visage. Saul 
was the image of a man _ suddenly 
broken, an oak that was shattered in a 
night by lightning or uprooted by a 
hurricane.” The crisis in Saul’s career 
is described for us in I Samuel 15. 


The prophet had informed Saul that 
it was God’s will that he should utterly 
destroy the Amalekites. These desert 
nomads had attacked Israel after they 
had escaped from Egypt and since then 
had been their inveterate enemies. Now 
they had succeeded in establishing a 
kingdom on the southern border of 
Judah. Its mere existence was a threat 
for Israel. ‘Indeed it seems that the 
struggle with these ancient and ever 
hostile opponents was a struggle for 
life or death, a struggle which the 
Israelites regarded as a holy war.” 

According to the standards of the 
time, such a war was not to be waged 
for private gain, or, as most wars were 
then waged, and as many are today, for 
the sake of the spoil. It was considered 
the height of profanity to make any 
profit out of a campaign of this nature. 
Saul deliberately disregarded Samuel’s 
instructions, He spared the life of 
Agag, the king of the Amalekites, and 
the best of the cattle. He did this not 
for humanitarian reasons (it is im- 
portant to note this) but for selfish 
reasons. Agag would grace his triumph, 
the cattle were valuable as booty. Thus 
Saul transformed what was to have been 
a sacred war into a common free-boot- 
ing expedition, such as the heathen 
tribes had often made against Israel. 

News of Saul’s actions were brought 
to the aged Samuel. Then the word of 
the Lord came unto him, saying, “It re- 
penteth me that I have set up Saul to be 
king.” “This is a strange announce- 
ment,’’ comments Dr. Snowden, ‘‘to come 
from the Lord, ‘with whom is no vari- 
ableness, neither shadow of turning.” 
But the rest of the statement shows that 
the turning was not in the Lord, but in 
Saul, ‘for he is turned back from fol- 
lowing me.’ ‘It repenteth me,’ is 
an expression repeatedly used in the 
Scripture describing this apparent 
change in God from the human point of 
view: but the real change is always in 
us and consists in our turning back from 
following him.”’ 

Samuel was much stirred up when he 
knew that Saul had again transgressed 
and after praying all night went off to 
find the unfaithful king and call him to 
account. Saul greeted him with the 
pious exclamation, ‘‘Blessed be thou of 


Jehovah.”’ 
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As has been pointed out, a 
guilty conscience can speak the language 
of piety and utter the most sanctimoni- 
ous ejaculations.’”’ Saul followed up his 
pious greeting with the bold declara- 
tion, “I have performed the command- 
ment of Jehovah.”’ 

Perhaps, as Snowden suggests, he had 
arranged the facts in his own mind so 
as to persuade himself that he was tell- 
ing the truth. He carried out the com- 
mand of the Lord in part so that his 
statement was not all false, but at least 
half true. ‘‘We are all expert in ar- 
ranging and coloring facts, so as to 
make them look like and pass for truth, 
however wrong our words may be. But 
a half truth may in effect be a whole lie 
and involve us in all the guilt of false- 
hood.” 

Samuel replied: ‘““‘What meaneth then 
this bleating of the sheep in mine ears, 
and the lowing of the oxen which I 
hear?” Confronted with the evidence 
of his guilt, Saul sought (1) to evade 
his own responsibility by shifting the 
burden to the people; (2) to palliate 
the offense by alleging that it was 
prompted by a good motive. ‘‘All this 
is modern as well as ancient history. 
Our psychologists and detectives give 
us their insight into and exposure of the 
subtle workings of the human conscience 
and heart in the toils of guilt, but these 
ancient people knew all about this in 
their own practice.” 

But Samuel said: ‘‘Hath Jehovah as 
great delight in burnt offering and sacri- 
fice as in obeying the voice of Jehovah? 
Behold to obey is better than sacrifice, 
and to hearken than the fat of rams. 
‘ Because thou hast rejected the 
word of Jehovah, he hath also rejected 
thee from being king.”’ 

Samuel’s words may seem a little 
harsh, but God’s words in 15:11, ‘“‘He 
is turned back from following me,” in- 
dicate that this particular act of dis- 
obedience was the culmination of a long 
process. Saul’s self-will had reached a 
stage that he could no longer be de- 
pended upon. He had not broken with 
the religion of his fathers. But he had 
no real understanding of its meaning. 
To him it meant observance of its forms, 
rather than in obedience to the will of 
God. Samuel put his finger on the weak 
spot of his life when he said, ‘“‘To obey 
is better than sacrifice.” 

That this incident was indeed the 
turning point in Saul’s career is made 
abundantly plain, as we read the rest of 
the story. We note his growing jealousy 
of David, his sudden fits of rage, his 
brooding passion, his savage slaughter 
of the priests at Nob, his superstition in 
consulting the witch at Endor, his final 
suicide on the slopes of Mount Gilboa. 

* * * 

What is this lesson intended to teach 
us? Martha Tarbell reminds us that a 
number of years ago ten statements 
about the story of God’s rejection of 
Saul were submitted to a large group of 
teachers and scholars. They were asked 
to give their opinion as to whether each 
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statement was one which the story 
teaches us. The report of the result was 
given in the International Journal of 
Religious Education, Half the teachers, 
and a much larger percentage of the 
scholars agreed that the story teaches us 
that “God wants us to get completely 
even with those who try to prevent us 
from doing what we wish to do,” that 
“God wants all sinners destroyed,” and 
that the logical conclusion to be derived 
from the story is that ‘it would have 
been better if America had killed all the 
Germans in the (first world) war.’’ 
Miss Tarbell adds: ‘‘Make sure today 
that your pupils understand (1) that 
there was no question of humanity at 
issue between Saul and Samuel; it was 


wholly a question of obedience to: 


orders; (2) that the whole subject of 
‘devoting’ an enemy to annihilation, of 
offering bloody sacrifices, of the rela- 


_tion of prophet and king, belongs only 


to that far away time and place, which 
we are studying, when prophets were 
very zealous and jealous for Jehovah, 
and when they believed their people 
should be taught that no nation should 
live that opposed the will of God as the 
Amalekites had done. And (3) that 
our ethical standards are derived from 
the teaching of Christ and not from the 
Old Testament stories.” 

Some of the moral ideals of this story 
are far below the ideals of Jesus Christ, 
who alone brings us the perfect revela- 
tion of the Father. But the main lesson 
stands out plain: ‘“‘To obey is better than 
sacrifice.”” The long line of prophets 
that followed Samuel took up this in- 
spired utterance, insisting on the su- 
premacy of spiritual religion as against 
formalism. Hosea, whose insight into 
God’s character was truer than that of 
Samuel, put it thus: “I desire goodness 
and not sacrifice: and the knowledge of 
God more than burnt offerings’’ (Hosea 
6:6 R. V.), and Jesus said, “I desire 
mercy and not sacrifice’ (Mt. 9:13). 
Cf. also Ps. 50:8-14; 51:16-17; Is. 1:11; 
Jer, 6:20; Micah 6:6-8; Mt. 12:7; Amos 
5:21-24. 

Saul continued to pay outward re- 
spect to God, but he never learned the 
meaning of genuine religion—the sur- 
render of the heart and will to God. 

According to Prof. William G. Chan- 
ter, the final cause of his character 
decay is ‘found in the failure of Saul’s 
good qualities to develop strength 
enough to meet the strain that came 
with wealth and power.” If our religion 
is merely a matter of form it will not 
stand in the stress and strain of life. 
“Only as a man’s heart is centered on 
God can he be safe from the ordeals of 
defeat or the temptations of success.” 





LESSON POINTERS 
I have generally found that the man 
who is good at excuses is good at noth- 
ing else.—Benjamin Franklin. 


Let me refuse to listen for one mo- 
ment to any voice which would make my 
sins less mine.—Phillips Brooks. 
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BOOK SECTION 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND SOCIAL 
POLICY. By John C. Bennett. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.00; 
124 pp. 

How must Christendom act to redeem 
a broken civilization? As the church 
does all she can to confront men one by 
one and family by family with the liv- 
ing Christ she also has the responsibility 
of a corporate voice and deed. Dr. 
Bennett in an expansion of his 1945 
Richard Lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia sets forth various 
possible alternatives and proposes what 
he believes to be the most statesman- 
like strategy for Protestantism to pur- 
sue in this field of Christian social ac- 
tion. 

Recalling Rauschenbusch’s word of 
1912, ‘“‘The largest and hardest part of 
the work of Christianizing the social 
order has been done,’’ Dr. Bennett ob- 
serves how unwarranted his optimism 
was, Calvin understood and discharged 
the responsibility of the church in re- 
forming the life of the city of Geneva. 
This consciousness of the relevance of 
the gospel to society must be claimed 
again as an indispensible heritage. But 
how? 

Rejecting the two-level and the legal- 
istic Roman practice and the sectarian 
and ascetic strategy of withdrawal, he 
also turns aside from the crusader’s 
identification of the church with par- 
ticular social and political programs. 
Finally, he lays aside the idea of differ- 
ing private and public standards and 
turns to a fifth strategy which “‘emphas- 
sizes the relevance together with the 
transcendence of the Christian ethic and 
which takes account of the universality 
and persistence of sin and the elements 
of technical autonomy in social poli- 
cies.’’ 

An example of this fifth strategy is 
cited in a quotation from Henry Luce, 
in whose “observation the greatest 
single influence at work in bringing 
about this salutary transformation (the 
enthusiastic commitment of the USA 
to the UN) was the Federal Council of 
Churches’ Commission on a Just and 
Durable Peace.” 

Christendom needs a common voice. 
We need men to discover how we can 
best find and use it. As a denomination 
just launching into the work of Chris- 
tian Social Relations many of us could 
find useful suggestions in this fine book. 

THOMAS W. CURRIE, JR. 

Ft. Worth, Texas. 





LAST REPRIEVE. By Edwin Mc- 
Neill Poteat. Harper and Brother, New 
York, 105 pages. $1.00. 


This is another. book on the problems 
man has created for himself by breaking 
the atom, It is a book with tremendous 
urgency, as the title suggests, but for 
that reason written with some haste so 
that the ordinary reader will not find it 
altogether easy reading. At the same 
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time it is not technical to the exclusion 
of the ordinary minister’s grasp on first 
reading. 

Dr. Poteat says that so far as the 
practical efforts of mankind in interna- 
tional affairs are concerned, considera- 
tion of what we usually term religious, 
is left completely out. The modern man 
is scientific, not religious. And so in- 
stead of thundering against the modern 
scientist, let us urge the scientist to 
gather together a group of scientists 
who will, according to scientific method, 
deduce from man’s history certain 
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moral laws by which the future interna- 
tional life can be guided. 

It is a bold proposal. The ‘“‘fright- 
ened” scientists must take some of their 
own medicine. You will be interested 
in reading the book. Let us hope the 
scientists will also be interested. 


THOMAS C. BARR. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 


Sunday school are handled by 
them. Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 


quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 








The Story of 
JESUS 


in the World's Literature 
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| 
A Religious Book | Creative Age Press, Inc. | 
Club Selection } 11 East 44th St. 1 
$5.00 i New York 17, N. Y. 1 

Send me The Story of Jesus in the World’s Liter- 
i I 

ature immediately. My check (or money order) 
Order this magnificent volume i for $5.00 is enclosed. i 

today. A gift particularly ap- 

y. A gift p ularly ap- | — { 
propriate tothe Day of J] . 
Christ's Resurrection. } ADDRESS a 

I city ZONE _ STATE | 
ue 4 


Through the ages the life of Christ has 
influenced the world’s finest literature. 
Here in one book, 171 famous authors 
offer you their most inspired stories, 
poems, plays and essays about Jesus. ° 

A glorious public achievement, incomparable in its field . . . 
it would be difficult not to become lyrical about this exquisitely 
beautiful book.” Dr. Daniel A. Poling, The Christian Herald. 

Edited by EDWARD WAGENKNECHT with illustrations by FRITZ KREDEL 
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“I CAN’T”---“WE CAN” 


The Board of Trustees is in session to discuss financial needs. An experienced 
worker is present to explain how to get the money needed. 
A Trustee speaks out of turn. He says: 
“IT don’t believe you can do it.”’ 


The visitor, somewhat surprised, calmly says: 
“I CAN’T, BUT WE CAN.” 
Team work is essential in the affairs of the church, as well as in the field of sport. 


We Must Work Together. 
The Executive Committee of Christian Education is commissioned by the 
General Assembly to promote the cause of Christian Higher Education. 
The Committee cannot do this alone. 


The Administration cannot do this alone. 


We Must All Work Together. 
Don't expect the Executive Secretary or the President or the Public Relations 


Director to do all the work. Such expectations are doomed to disappointment. 


All Must Work Together. 
Remember the story of the talents—Matthew 25:14-30: 
I cannot do everything. I can do some things. 


What we can do we should, and God helping us, we will do. 


WHAT CAN I DO FOR THE CAUSE OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION? 


(1) Learn the needs of the Presbyterian Church in th2 South. 
(2) Talk with others about the needs and the opportunities of these institutions. 


(3) See that our educational institutions have a rightful place in the budget 
your church. 


(4) Makea gift now—a legacy in your will. 


(5) Pray for God's blessing on Christian Education. 


For full information write to your institution or to the 


Executive Committee of Christian Education 


The Rev. Wade H. Boggs, D. D., Executive Secretary 


410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 
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